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or explained. Perhaps no one will be seriously mislead by the comment, 
" For more than one thousand summers successively the full moon looked 
down upon the myriads of visitors " to Olympia, though the inference 
might be drawn that the Olympic festival was annual — which illustrates 
one of the greatest dangers of rhetorical composition. But let him that 
cavils beware! Few scholars can soar to so lofty rhetorical heights with- 
out danger from an Icarian sea of bombast. Professor and Mrs. Allinson 
have done their work admirably. 

Charles H. Weller 
University of Iowa 

Die panathendischen Preisamphoren. Von Geobg von 
Beauohitsoh. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. Pp. 180, 37 text 
cuts, 1 plate. 

This book is the author's somewhat amplified doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Jena. It will be welcomed by students of Greek vases, 
for a general survey of the Panathenaic prize amphorae has for some time 
been needed. It would seem, however, as if the list of specimens here 
given (pp. 6-74) might have been extended by correspondence. One or 
two, for example, of the official character might have been added from 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 

The treatise concerns only such amphorae as bear the official designa- 
tion tS>v 'AOrjvyOev aO\a>v, it begins with an introduction in which the 
principle of the author's chronological arrangement of the vases is 
explained — an arrangement which depends largely upon an analysis of 
the changes that take place in the figure of Athena, the type of her gar- 
ment, and especially of her helmet. The introduction is followed by a 
catalogue of specimens, which contains 130 numbers, including inscribed 
fragments. In the classification the earlier (sixth century b.c.) vases are 
of course separated from the later ones (fourth century); and within these 
two groups various chronological divisions are recognized, these being 
based upon stylistic peculiarities which are carefully presented in the 
descriptions. The rest of the book is taken up with the discussion of 
various topics suggested by the vases, in the following order : chronology, 
form and decoration, the dress of Athena, the pillars and the symbolic 
figures upon them, the devices on the shields, the inscriptions, the ath- 
letic representations on the reverse, the technique, the purpose of the 
prize amphorae, and the relation of the representation of Athena to 
established plastic types. 

These topics are well treated and furnish an excellent conspectus of 
the various interesting questions to which the Panathenaic amphorae 
give rise. In the main the author holds to De Witte's view, that the 
victors in the games received a certain quantity of oil, but that the real 
prize of honor consisted in a crown and a painted vase, which latter served 
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as an official record of success. The vase might then pass down in families 
as an heirloom, a fact which seems to be illustrated by the representation 
of an amphora in a mosaic at Delos (Annual of the British School III, 
PL 16). The discussion of the athletic scenes on the reverse of the vases 
is a useful part of the treatise, and so too are the closing pages on the 
type of the representation of Athena. The author is an advocate of the 
view that there were two early statuesque types of Athena, which were 
objects of religious cultus, one a peaceful, seated figure, the Polias, the 
other warlike in type. This latter type, as an object of religious worship 
in sanctuaries, he finds represented on several early vases, and believes 
that it assumes the essential form of the Athena of the Panathenaic vases 
during the era of Peisistratus, who would appropriately have placed such 
a statue in his Hecatompedon. The .suggestion is worth making, even if 
it be a matter not susceptible of proof. 

As a whole the book is good, but it should have been given indices. 
This is an unfortunate omission in such a work. To No. 89, p. 56, the 
place of publication (Classical Review, 1900, p. 475) should have been 
added. This number is an inscribed fragment which Professor Tarbell 
published, and it should be referred to in Dr. Brauchitsch's discussion of 
the inscriptions on p. 123, since it gives an example of a kionedon inscrip- 
tion between the dates of the archons Polyzelus and Themistocles, and 
shows that No. 83 is not the only specimen before the archon Pythodelus 
upon which an inscription (the archon's in the case of No. 89) is placed 
outside of a column. Professor Tarbell (Classical Review, loc. cit.) has 
shown further that the fragments from the archonship of Themistocles 
(Nos. 90, 91) are inscribed in the same way, and that they were misunder- 
stood when published. 

J. R. Wheeleb 

Vetii Valentis Anthologiarum Libri. Primum edidit Guilelmus 
Kboll. Berlin: Weidmann, 1908. Pp. i-xvii; 1-420. 
M. 16. 
The existence of the astrological work of Vettius Valens has long 
been known to modern scholars, but although it was used by Scaliger, 
Salmasius, and others, it has remained unedited until the present day. 
Some years since at Usener's suggestion Ernest Eiess undertook to pre- 
pare an edition, but finally abandoned his plan and placed the material 
he had gathered at the disposal of Wilhelm Kroll, who has now given us 
an admirable editio princeps, such as only a sound classical philologist, 
well versed in ancient astrology, could prepare. The text rests primarily 
on a Codex Vaticanus Gr. 191 of the fourteenth century, whose present 
gaps are supplied by a Selden manuscript in Oxford, which was copied 
from the Vaticanus in the sixteenth century; for Books I and II a Codex 
Marcianus 314 of the fourteenth century is also of value. Yet in all a 



